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(1, 109). And in definitely throwing himself into the struggle between 
capital and labor, he summed up his position in this way : " In all 
issues the principle of but one side can be right. The working man is 
often wrong, but his is always the right side " (I, 109). 

The story of the railroad and Pullman strikes of 1892-93 almost 
chases the story of the anarchists off the stage, and it in turn is suc- 
ceeded by the story of Wealth Against Commonwealth. This work was 
the first to set forth in detail the tactics employed in forming a mo- 
nopoly, and the monopoly concerned was the ever-present Standard Oil 
Company. The company was not pleased ; the reason why is made 
sufficiently clear in the chapter describing Mr. Lloyd's efforts not only 
to present the evidence fairly, but so fairly that it should be beyond the 
reach of criticism as well of as libel law. 

The ten years which follow are described in ample detail ; an 
appendix containing interesting documents is added ; there is likewise 
a bibliography and an index. The volumes as a whole have two not- 
able points. They are interesting and often exciting because they 
stick to the facts of a life that was concerned with fast-moving but far 
from ephemeral realities. They are cheering, because they plainly and 
perhaps not unconsciously refute an important maxim. The yellow 
press may have the weight of experience on its side when it hotly main- 
tains that dollars will do anything ; no doubt many people can hear 
money, even when it does not talk. None the less these volumes have 
the salutary moral that everything depends upon whom the dollars have 
to do with, and to whom the money speaks. 

F. A. Dewey. 

Columbia University. 

Reminiscences. By Richard Cartwright. Toronto, William 
Briggs, 191 2. — xiv; 405 pp. 

This volume of Sir Richard Cartwright's Reminiscences, which made 
its appearance just about the time of the death of the veteran Cana- 
dian statesman, is written in the form of short interviews with a re- 
porter. There is neither plan nor framework to the book, and there 
is not even an index to serve as a guide to its contents. The fifty- 
eight interviews are arranged in a rough chronological order ; but the 
form of the book, or rather its formlessness, occasions much repetition, 
frequent anticipations of events and a lack of exactitude. To find it 
of use, the reader must have a considerable knowledge of Canadian 
history ; but to the student of Canadian politics , notwithstanding the 
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defects of the book, the Reminiscences are of great value. The period 
covered extends from 1863, when Cartwright was first elected to the 
Parliament of the United Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, to 1896, 
when Sir Wilfrid Laurier, as the leader of the Liberal party, became 
premier with the support of a large majority in the House of Commons. 
On the later history of Canada, on the government of the Dominion by 
the Liberals from 1896 to 191 1, Sir Richard Cartwright is in general 
silent, although he scores the protective policy of his own party almost 
as severely as that of the Macdonald government. He brings out also 
the enormous expansion of Canada since 1900 — an expansion which he 
attributes largely to the adoption of wiser policies in the Northwest. 

Much of the value of the book lies in the interpretations which Sir 
Richard Cartwright is able to give of the events of Canadian history, 
and also in the expression of his matured opinions concerning political 
principles and policies. Sir Richard Cartwright was one of the best 
read and best informed of Canadian politicians. His public career 
extended over fifty years. He had the advantage of seeing policies tried 
out in a new country and of watching their effect over long periods of 
time. He began political life as an independent member of Parliament, 
became a strong Liberal and free-trader, and lived to see his party adopt 
the protective policy which had been initiated in 1879 by Sir John A. 
Macdonald and the Conservatives. At the end of his long life he re- 
cords his detestation of the "hopeful experiment" of making the 
country rich by the " simple expedient of increasing our taxes and 
dividing the proceeds more or less unequally between the Dominion 
Treasury and a small number of manufacturers." This policy, he 
adds, has continued in great measure from that day to this, with only 
one important modification, in the shape of the British preference. To 
this policy and to the unwise land policy of the Macdonald government, 
Cartwright attributes the fact that while the United States with its vast 
area of internal free trade was making progress by leaps and bounds, 
Canada remained stagnant, not even being able to hold her own natural 
increase and steadily losing the best of her people and the pick of her 
immigrants to the greater country to the south of her. Again and again 
in the Reminiscences Sir Richard Cartwright returns to this subject of 
Canada's loss of population. In " Interview Number Seventeen " he 
remarks : 

The people we lost were the very choicest part of our population. They 
were largely men in the prime of life, and included an immense percentage 
of the most intelligent and adventurous of our people. There is every 
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reason to believe that between 1866 and 1896 one-third at least of the 
whole male adult population of Canada between the age of twenty and 
forty found their way to the United States. This sort of drain does much 
more than merely keep the number of the people down. It saps the 
vitality of the whole nation. 

Sir Richard Cartwright is a strong advocate of the widest form of 
reciprocity with the United States. Indeed he would have liked a sort 
of federal union of all the great English-speaking nations. A letter 
written by him in 1871 to the editor of the Canadian News and 
reprinted in this volume outlines a scheme for such a union. At the 
present time , Canada is regaining some of the population that she lost 
in the last half of the nineteenth century. The turn of the tide came, 
according to Sir Richard , with the first year of the new century ; but 
full commercial freedom between the United States and Canada would 
result in an enormous expansion both of the Northwest and of Ontario, 
and in a still greater access of wealth and increase of opportunities to 
the people of the United States. 

A. G. Porritt. 

Hartford. Connecticut. 

The Fourteenth Amendment and the States. A Study of the 
Operation of the Restraint Clauses of Section One of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. By Charles 
Wallace Collins. Boston, Little, Brown & Company, 191 2. — xi, 
220 pp. 

The main purpose of this volume is to show that " as a constitu- 
tional ideal " the fourteenth amendment has proved a failure (chapter 
x). It was adopted to protect the negro in his rights; but in its 
whole history only twenty-eight cases have arisen involving negro 
rights and in only six of these did the court decide that it had the 
power to intervene (chapter v). On the other hand, as a safeguard 
of corporation interests against state reform measures it has proved 
most effective. Out of 604 cases decided under the amendment, 
312 have involved corporations (page 145). Again, the amendment, 
as construed today, gives " to the federal government undefined and 
illimitable control over every phase of state activity," contrary to the 
fundamental principle of local self-government (page 146). Finally, 
the amendment has imposed upon the Supreme Court a burden of ever- 
increasing weight. " It brings before the court hard and delicate 
problems, it also brings much that is frivolous." It " puts the 



